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gration of the material of which the buildings were made.
For unbaked mud brick was the chief material in all
these huge constructions; this was often veneered with
baked brick and occasionally with stone, and only the
lower parts of the walls which had become buried early,
and thus protected from further decay, were found in
place, all the superincumbent mass being of earth, which
had once been bricks, mixed with baked bricks and tile
and fragments of all kinds. The excavations were car-
ried on by means of deep pits and trenches and often by
long tunnels. The cost of removing completely all this
earth would have been very great, and was never under-
taken at any one site, so that the ruins themselves pre-
sent little that is impressive or beautiful, like the ruins
of Egyptian architecture, and we owe it to the careful
work of scholars who have restored the buildings in elab-
orate drawings, that we have now so vivid and so true a
picture of these palaces as they looked to the eyes of
Sargon, Nebuchadnezzar, and Nebonidus.

The first few years of archaeological investigation in
Mesopotamia had provided so many objects for study to
the small number of scholars who were equipped to han-
dle them intelligently that there seemed a plethora of
material, and further investigations in the field were
almost abandoned for about two decades. But, soon
after 1870, the work of the British was resumed by
George Smith and that of the French by E. de Sarzek.
The former was made famous by his discovery of the
Babylonian account of the Flood and other interesting
records pertaining to the biblical narrative. The latter
made a great reputation by his work at Tello (Lagash)
where he had the good fortune to come upon extensive
remains and written records of the earlier Babylonian
civilization. Among his very interesting finds was a
striking portrait of (rudea, priest-king of Lagash about
2540 B.C. Many other objects and records of the earlier